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INTRODUCTION 

Any complete survey of contemporary American literature 
would need to include discussions of poetry, fiction, the drama, and 
the essay— both general and critical; and many whole volumes 
have been published on all but the last of these four fields. So 
brief a series as the one contributed by Mr. Boynton to the next 
ten issues of The English Journal can therefore only touch on certain 
main tendencies as illustrated by a few typical authors. The 
essayists must be omitted entirely, and to make room for anything 
definite on other authors the selection from writers of poems, 
stories, and plays must be arbitrary and almost ruthless. The 
program is planned as follows: 1. Edwin Arlington Robinson; 
2. Robert Frost; 3. Amy Lowell and others; 4. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters and Carl Sandburg; 5. Edith Wharton; 6. Booth Tarkington; 
7. James Branch Cabell versus Theodor Dreiser; 8. The Con- 
temporary Short Story; 9. The One-Act Play; 10. The Long 
Play. 

As each of the three fields is approached the most stimulating 
works of criticism and the most inclusive volumes of selections will 
be cited. (As on page 386 of the current issue.) No such brief 
series can be definitive or dogmatic. It can have no further 
ambition than that of the most recent book on American fiction: 
" to examine the intentions and successes of outstanding or typical 
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individuals, and to make the most accurate report possible of them. 
Whatever general tendency there may be ought to appear from 
[such an] examination." 

EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Edwin Arlington Robinson was born in 1869 at Head Tide, Maine, and 
lived during boyhood in Gardiner, Maine, to which his poems often alluded as 
"Tilbury." He entered Harvard in 1891, withdrew early in his course, and 
later went to New York where he prospered no better than one would con- 
ventionally expect of a poet. From 1905 to 1910 he held a position in the New 
York Custom House on the appointment of President Roosevelt. Although 
he had published three volumes of poetry by the end of the latter year, it was 
not until 1915 and the second publishing of "Captain Craig," which had first 
appeared in 1902, that he gained general recognition. Since that year he has 
held unquestioned place in the first rank of living poets. He has left his 
native state and now lives in Brooklyn, New York. Here he is on the edge of 
the great stream of events, but has never been submerged by them. His 
work has not taken on the tone of the metropolis in any particular. 

Mr. Robinson's publications in verse are as follows: The Children of the 
Night, 1897; Captain Craig, 1902; The Town down the River, 1910; The 
Man Against the Sky, 1916; Merlin, 1917; Launcelot, 1920; The Three 
Taverns, 1920; Avon's Harvest, 1921; Collected Poems, 1921. 

The most important critical writings on Mr. Robinson are, by John Drink- 
water in The Yale Review, April, 1922, Vol. XI, pp. 467-76; by Amy Lowell 
in Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, pp. 3-75; and by Louis Unter- 
meyer in The New Era in American Poetry, pp. 111-35. 



In 1891, the year when Edwin Arlington Robinson entered 
Harvard, readers of poetry in English were all keenly aware of 
the passing of the best known Victorian singers. They were 
recalling Emerson's "Terminus" and Longfellow's "Ultima Thule," 
Whitman's "November Boughs" and Whittier's "A Lifetime," 
Tennyson's "Crossing the Bar," and Browning's "Asolando." 
No group were ready at once to succeed the popular oracles. Not 
a single poet who was in his prime between 1890 and 1900 is being 
widely read today. And that decade recognized its own poverty. 
People had more reason than usual to sing the perennial refrain of 
"the good old days," and to prophesy that it would be long before 
the world saw their equal. 
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The livelier spirit of the times was expressed by a number of 
young rebels against Victorianism who were noisily assertive on 
their favorite theme of "art for art's sake." They were occupied 
in composing intricate and ingenious verses. They were engrossed, 
like Master's "Petit the Poet," in inditing 

Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 

Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 

Tick, tick, tick, what little iambics, 

While Homer and Whitman roared in the pines! 

Some of them did "pastels in prose," and many edited ephemeral 
little periodicals following on The Yellow Book and The Chap Book, 
like The Lark and Truth in Boston, fourteen of which sprouted, 
bloomed and withered in the United States during the first half 
of 1897. Probably the only lines in any of them recalled by the 
readers of today are Gelett Burgess's ironic jibe at new art in his 
quatrain on the purple cow. 

From the vantage point of today one can see that four men of 
genuine power were growing steadily at the time in fulfilment of 
Longfellow's "Possibilities," each "an admiral sailing the high seas 
of thought," in contrast to the little canoeists who were having 
their regatta in the popular magazines. Of these Richard Hovey 
(1865-1900) and William Vaughn Moody (1869-1910) died before 
reaching middle age; but Edgar Lee Masters and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, both born in the same year with Moody, are even now 
in mid-career. Both published before 1900 and neither was 
recognized till long after. Just how fast has been the speed of 
the literary current in these latter years is indicated by three 
recent books on American Poetry. Miss Rittenhouses's The 
Younger American Poets (1904) includes eighteen authors, all but 
five of whom were born before the close of the Civil War. Miss 
Lowell's Tendencies in Modern American Poetry (1917) includes 
six poets, none of whom were mentioned in the earlier book, and the 
oldest of whom was Robinson. In Louis Untermeyer's The New 
Era in American Poetry (1919), of sixteen poets named in chapter 
headings only three were born before 1875, and Robinson is the 
oldest of these. 
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So rapid a change in the make-up of the modern choir has led 
to various cheap and easy generalizations by the kind of people 
who would rather talk about literature than read it. They refer 
loosely and mistakenly to contemporary poetry as if all the verse 
of today were of one kind, and all of it characterized by defiant 
revolt against old forms and old ideas. It is true enough that 
experiment and innovation are being made in all fields of art at 
present. In music Debussy and Schoenberg, in painting Cezanne 
and Matisse, in staging and costuming Craig and Bakst have 
shocked and surprised quite as many as they have edified, and have 
given rise to the same sort of querulous protest indulged in by those 
who speak as if all modern poetry belonged to the school of Alfred 
Kreymborg and "Anne Knish." Yet in poetry most of the recent 
work has not been wantonly bizarre, most of the more distinguished 
verse has not been "free," and all but one of the men and women 
who have had anything genuine to say in free verse have also 
mastered and used the conventional verse forms. 1 



Mr. Robinson is an emphatic illustration of the fact that 
modernity in art does not depend on strangeness or newness. 
His subject matter has no word of modern movements in it. The 
residents of his Tilbury are apparently men and women of today, 
but the qualities that make them humanly alive are constants in 
human life. Change a few allusions and you may put them as far 
back in history as you choose. On the other hand his use of 
Arthurian material is not in any limited sense "historical." He 
turned to the stories of Merlin and Launcelot because their stories 
were full of the elements that make up life today. He had no 
interest in "reconstructing the past"; rather he turned to the past 

1 For an approach to the whole question of modern poetry the following books 
are useful: General discussions: Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Poetry, 19 13; J. L. 
Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry, 1919; W. A. Neilson, The Essentials of Poetry 
1912. Specific criticism: Conrad Aiken, Scepticisms: Notes on Contemporary 
Poetry, 1919; Amy Lowell, Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, 1917; Louis 
Untermeyer, The New Era in American Poetry, 1919. Collections: Monroe and 
Henderson, The New Poetry, an Anthology, 191 7; Lloyd R. Morris, The Young Idea 
(An Anthology of Opinion), 1917; Louis Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 1921; 
Marguerite Wilkinson, New Voices, 1919. 
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in order to get away from things to people and to avoid the dis- 
traction of modern realism. Pullman cars, up-to-date hotels, 
country clubs and Fifth Avenue palaces were too likely to compete 
in interest with the human experiences on which he wanted to 
concentrate attention. Ben Jonson in his soliloquy on Shakespeare 
as Robinson imagines it is a friend and neighbor of the bard of 
Avon, but he talks of the qualities in the dramatist which might 
be found in any genius of today or of tomorrow. Only in his two 
prose plays, "The Porcupine" and "Van Zorn" — his least effective 
writings — does Mr. Robinson write of specific twentieth-century 
people living in a definitely twentieth-century world. We of 
today, he feels, are fighting perhaps better than our fathers, 

Yet we shall have our darkness, even as they 
And there shall be another tale to tell. 

It is not only in time that his characters are detached. They 
are like the stars to the average man — in the control of some vast 
system, but little related each to each; and many are falling stars. 
Flammond, who is a sort of mendicant, even though a princely 
one, comes from God knows where, pours out the milk of human 
kindness in Tilbury town, and passes beyond the horizon. Captain 
Craig, "abhorred iconoclast," dying impoverished, bequeathes God's 
universe and a largesse of philosophy to the friends he is leaving. 
Miniver Cheevy hates commonplace, despises the gold he does not 
own, and thinks, and drinks. It is Richard Cory and Avon, both 
endowed with possession and position, who die before their time, 
one by his own hand, and the other in a mania of fear. 

If the characters are unlocated in time and space it follows of 
course that there is a little "local color" in Mr. Robinson's work, 
and almost nothing of background picture. If the reader can 
occasionally supply a kind of drop curtain against which to see 
one of Mr. Robinson's characters, the details are supplied as by a 
producer for a playwright. But here any comparison with play- 
wright should stop; for the poems have as little in the way of 
detailed incidents as they do of tableaus. Perhaps it is because 
of this subjective quality that his two prose plays achieved no stage 
success, that there was too little in them to meet the eye of the 
spectator, or at least too large an element of subjective subtlety. 
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Mr. Robinson's literary matter is compounded of people who are 
four parts intellect to one part emotion. They are real characters 
because of the fire in their souls; but most of them have no physical 
embodiment except as the reader supplies it just as he supplies the 
backgrounds for them. 

This, when one stops to think of it, is extraordinary material 
from which to make poetry, for it is the essence of most poetry 
that it is concretely picturesque, that it deals with "the stuff of 
life," and that the truth inherent in that stuff shall be brought 
home somehow and not too aggressively to the reader. If one 
inclines to challenge Mr. Robinson on this ground, or the admirer 
of Mr. Robinson (since his own refusal to defend himself has been 
made once for all in "Dear Friends"), the only reply to offer is that 
poetry cannot be ruled out of court on technicalities. If there is 
a discrepancy between a genuine poem and a definition, it is the 
definition that suffers. What makes Mr. Robinson an unchallenge- 
able poet is that he writes movingly of the spirit of man. It is 
only incidentally interesting that he puts this spirit not in conflict 
with social or economic forces but in conflict with its own hopes 
and fears and desires. As a British critic has recently written, 
" Mr. Robinson is in the true Greek tradition in this, that, whereas 
most of his fellow-countrymen who are poets see man beset by 
society, which is circumstance, he sees man beset by his own 
character, which is fate." Yet of course one can go further in this 
case, and far enough to show, through the allusions already made to 
background and character, that if Mr. Robinson does not paint, 
he puts brush and palette in the hands of his readers and inspires 
them to give local habitations to the spirits he creates. 

3 
Again there is nothing strange or ultra-modern in the manner 
of his writing. Throughout his work he has used conventional 
rhythms and stanza forms — in the longer poems mainly blank 
verse, in the shorter ones stanzas of from four to eight lines with 
three, four, or five stresses. Yet these measures become his own 
as he uses them. His work as a whole has a character, and many of 
his lines are unmistakably his own and none other's, with a certain 
almost extreme yet unlabored precision, coupled often with a gleam 
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of humor or touch of passion. His style is like the people of his 
creation, dominantly intellectual, but touched with emotion. 

"I never touch a spigot nowadays," 
He said, and raised the glass up to his lips, 

"But I thank God for orchards." 

"Flammond" is full of these etched passages: 
What he needed for his fee 
To live, he borrowed graciously. 

His mien distinguished any crowd. 
His credit strengthened when he bowed. 

What broken link 
Withheld him from the destinies 
That came so near to being his ? 

In a measure, though not to the point of monotony, Mr. Robinson 
could say with his own Captain Craig, 

For I do nought, 
Say nought, but with an ancient levity 
That is the forbear of all earnestness. 

4 

In view of this earnestness which is apparent through all his 
work, it is a little surprising that he has not been more actively 
assailed by that group of the ultra-moderns who have revived the 
cry of "art for art's sake," and hold that if a poet have any moral 
convictions he ought at least to keep quiet about them — the group 
corresponding to those who were making the welkin ring with the 
same cry when Mr. Robinson was first writing in the 1890's. 
Probably one reason that the smart set have let him alone is that 
they have seen so clearly that not to begin the assault showed the 
discretion that is the better part of valor. And at the same time 
they may have been disarmed by something in him that they are 
in the habit of calling "healthy pessimism," although by that 
phrase they mean nothing more than a willingness to admit that 
all is not well with the world. 

Beyond question all is not well with Mr. Robinson's world. 
The people in it who interest him most are adjudged failures by 
the great majority who worship success. The "Tilbury tune," 
which is the tune of the Philistines, has a false note in it. 
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A note that able-bodied men might sound 
Hosannas on while Captain Craig lay quiet. 
They might have made him sing by feeding him 
Till he should march again, but probably 
Such yielding would have jeopardized the rhythm. 

Harder to bear in this world, however, than a moral squint in the 
blundering crowd is the fact that man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward. 

"Bedivere," 
Began the solid host, "you may as well 
Say now as at another time hereafter 
That all your certainties have bruises on 'em, 
And all your pestilent asseverations 
Will never make a man a salamander — 
Who's born, we are told, so fire won't bite him." 

Nevertheless, he does not despair in the face of evil. 

Because one half of humankind 
Lives here in hell, shall not the other half 
Do any more than just for conscience' sake 

Be miserable ? Is this the way for us 
To lead these creatures up to find the light, 
Or the way to be drawn down to find the dark 
Again ? 

" Captain Craig" is the key poem to Mr. Robinson's philosophy. 
It is a poem of childhood, sunlight, laughter and hope declaimed 
by an indomitable old vagabond of eternity who is invincible in 
death, and is fittingly borne to the grave while the trombones of 
the Tilbury band blare the Dead March in "Saul." The Captain 
is in a way Mr. Robinson let loose, stripped of all verbal restraint. 
His type is never restrained (as the poet Robinson is reported to 
be in ordinary intercourse). Men of his kind are extravagant of 
time of gesture, of vocal and rhetorical emphasis, of words them- 
selves. Out of the abundance of their hearts their mouths speak 
all sorts of irresponsible, whimsical, exalted, splendid speculation. 
Captain Craig is in a word self-expression in very being, and con- 
demns in joyous scorn the man who believes that life is best fulfilled 
through discipline and renunciation. Instead he offers something 
positive : 
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It is the flesh 
That ails us, for the spirit knows no qualm, 
No failure, no down-falling; so climb high 
And having set your steps regard not much 
The downward laughter clinging at your feet, 
Nor overmuch the warning; only know 
As well as you know dawn from lantern-light 
That far above you, for you, and within you, 
There burns and shines unwavering 
And always yours, the truth. Take on yourself 
But your sincerity, and you take on 
Good promise for all climbing; fly for truth, 
And hell shall have no storm to crush your flight, 
No laughter to vex down your loyalty. 

This is the note through all Mr. Robinson's poems and plays. 
His disbelief in negativism leads him often to be impatient and 
caustic, and leads the cloudy-minded to timid deprecation of what 
they think is his cynicism, not knowing the difference between 
this and irony. But Mr. Robinson is never cynical toward the 
things that are more excellent. He is only convinced that people's 
mistaken convictions as to what is more excellent result in a per- 
verted estimate; he is only attempting to substitute light for 
shadow, laughter for gloom; he is only saying with Larry Scammon 
in "The Porcupine," 

Stop me if I am too cheerful; but at the same time, if I can instil the 
fertile essence of Hope into this happy household, for God's sake let me do 

it You had better — all of you — begin to get yourselves out of your 

own light, and cease to torment your long-bedevilled heads with the dark 
doings of bogies that have no real existence. 

What such bogies can accomplish if they are not banished is told 
in the terrible story of "Avon's Harvest." 

Mr. Santayana's comment on William James may very properly 
be applied to this poet: "He would let fall golden words, picturesque, 
fresh from the heart, full of the knowledge of good and evil. Inci- 
dentally there would crop up some humorous characterization, 
some candid expression of doubt or of instinctive preference, 
some pungent scrap of learning; radicalism plunging sometimes 
into the subsoil of all human philosophies; and, on occasion, 
thoughts of simple wisdom and wistful piety, the most unfeigned 
and manly that anybody ever had." 



